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ITH the banking situation stabilized; with 

the passing of legislation bringing about ac- 

tivity in certain industries; with other legislation, to 

increase the spending ability of specified groups, pend- 

ing, business would seem to 

THe Time For Eco- have taken an upward swing. 

NOMICAL BuyING Is The average man faces the 

Now. future with less fear and 

greater confidence and is there- 

fore more willing to depart from ultra-conservatism in 

spending for his business and for himself and is less 

deaf to suggestions involving the risking of capital to 

open new fields. All this teing true, now is the time 

for merchants everywhere to exert their greatest sales 
promotional efforts. 

t would seem that as a result of all the swift- 
moving governmental activities, a certain amount of 
currency inflation of the beneficial variety is bound to 
take place. Inflation means always higher prices 
and sellers whether in the retail or wholesale field 
would do well to emphasize this fact; to drive home 
the thought that on the whole, prices are not going 





lower and those who continue their former waiting 
policy before buying are slated to pay more when at 
length they are forced to buy than they would pay 
in the current market. 

The merchant, the wholesaler, the manufacturer 
who at this time expresses his confidence in the sound 
common sense of his fellow citizens, the stability 
of his government and the sure-to-come prosperity of 
the nation by intelligent advertising and sanely planned 
sales promotion, is serving the country as a whole 
and at the same time serving himself. 

Now is not the time to wait for the other fellow 
to make a start. Now is the time for each individual 
to start himself.—J. B. H. 


All museums are of great assistance to the de- 
signers, but it remained for the Modern Museum of 
Art to give us last year a comprehensive idea of what 
is called America’s primitives, or, as they put it, the 

“folk art” of America. 
AMERICAN Personally, I never saw any 
Fo.tk ART reason for distinguishing the 

work of a hundred or so years 
ago as an art. It was more an attempt than a devel- 




























































































































































































































opment, but even an attempt of any people to express 
decorative qualities is interesting because quaint. 

There were, to be sure, some professionals who 
practiced the primitive style, but as a rule it was done 
by amateurs. 

The exhibit, above referred to, is covered by a 
volume just issued by W. W. Norton & Co., with 79 
illustrations. Portraits and landscapes and flowers 
are included and the paintings on glass very interest- 
ing. Most of us are familiar with this type of paint- 
ing because it occupied so conspicuous a place as clock 
doors or mirror panels. 

It would seem as though in these days when there 
is constant search for the unique that some study 
should be given to these American primitives reveal- 
ing the influence of aestheticism before ever the term 
was known. 


In connection with an article published last month 
Concerning the Carpet Industry and the Decorator we 
have received the following letter from a prominent 
wholesaler. 


“To the Editor: 


With your usual discernment your 
editorial pertaining to carpets for the 
decorator is sound in principle but not 
sufficiently analytical. There is no doubt 
of the fact that the decorator and the 
client are both interested in carpeting, 
but the upholstery wholesalers are not in 
any position to cover this branch of the 
business with a comprehensive line. 


I personally carry the best offerings of 
thirteen manufacturers. Some of my 
competitors who are catering exclusively 
to the decorators have quite as large a 
range of offerings as I have and many are 
affiliated’ with the merchandise jobbers 
and feed from their stock. 


How much would it cost the upholstery 
jobbers to go into this line? Would it 
pay them? I doubt it, and I don’t be- 
lieve anything that they could do would 
satisfy the average decorator. I am find- 
ing it rather difficult to please this ele- 
ment with hundreds of patterns and 
colors and qualities. Still you have 
started a line of thought that I hope will 
lead to something worthwhile.” 


We will start with the fact that the decorator 
is interested vitally in the floor, but he is interested 
also in wall treatment; he is interested in the light- 
ing fixtures, in the wood finish, and how far the up- 
holstery wholesalers would go into the realm of the 
allied trades is a matter of economics. Four years 
ago they might have plunged in and taken a chance, 
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but today people are not doing so much plunging. 

For many years there has been a tendency to 
make it easier for the decorator to buy, and the job- 
bers of decorator carpets have moved up into the up- 
town upholstery neighborhood. 

There are ten or twelve rather important job- 
bers who cut and make up to order. There are many 
others who are not so important, some carrying little 
stock, and when it comes to service they pass it on to 
some public work room like McMorrow’s. Their 
principal expense is cost of samples. Any plan that 
will facilitate buying and eliminate waste of time and 
energy will be desirable. 


I have often thought of the cooperative idea, the 
idea of affiliated stocks, perhaps in the same building ; 
already they are in the same neighborhoods; per- 
haps affiliated as in the old days in England when 
several interests worked together as the Morris group 
or in America years ago where they were assembled as 
the Associated Artists. 


Unquestionably there are a number of carpet 
jobbers, some of them subsidized, you might say, 
by. larger merchandise jobbers, who would be very 
glad to be adopted by some responsible upholstery 
house or at least get under the roof of such a house, 
but I doubt very much if any upholstery firm will 
be successful in the sale of a general line of carpets. 
It would simply add to their troubles without dis- 
pelling them. 

But to get back to fundamentals or, in other 
words, to the problem and thought which was the 
basis of our original article, some way should be de- 
vised for bringing the floor covering industry and the 
interior decorators into more intimate contact. The 
carpet (or rug) industry with the furniture, the fabric, 
the wall covering industries represent the four major 
home furnishing factors with which the interior dec- 
orator is concerned. With three of these the dec- 
orator’s association is closely drawn, with the first, 
and no less vital one, there is only what might be 
called surface contact. Where does the fault lie? 
Partly, of course, with the decorator, but, we think 
principally with the floor covering industry which, 
while the other industries have fostered educational 
and propaganda movements of all kinds, have held 
back preferring to direct their promotional efforts 
only in their regular merchandising fields. —C. R. C. 





HE priceless ingredients of things sold in the market 
places are the honor and integrity of those who 
make them. 


SipNEY BLUMENTHAL. 

















MINIATURE ROOMS 
DISPLAYED BY A NEW 
YORK DECORATING FIRM 


NHE illustrations on this page and on page 28 show 
miniature example rooms prepared by McMillen, 
Inc., and displayed at their showroom in New York 
City prior to being sent on the road as a traveling ex- 
hibition. At last reports, this exhibit was in St. Louis. 
The rooms, which are on a scale of half an inch 
to the foot, are complete in every particular, and, un- 
less one were informed as to their actual size, these 
illustrations would not be recognized as having had 
miniature models as 
their subjects. The 
rooms, which com- 
prise a library, din- 
ing room, bedroom, 
and pent-house gar- 
den room, are fur- 
nished as follows: 
The Pent-house 
garden room shown 
at the top has walls 
and ceiling entirely 
of mirror laid on in 
sections. Dark green 
terrazzo floor. Mod- 
ern commode of 
wood veneered with 
shagreen - ground 
glass top. Sofa up- 





Pent house garden room. 
with black marble floor. 





The bedroom in blue, white and grey with crystal bed. 


The dining room 


Mirror walls and ceiling 
Murals by Barry Faulkner. 


holstered in white 
silk bourette. Murals 
designed and exe- 
cuted by Barry 
Faulkner. Bust by 
Jacque Horiwitz. 
The blue, white 
and grey bedroom 
with convex corners 
shown in the center 
has a white rug and 
furniture upholster- 
ed in blue and white 
striped taffeta. Bed 
and dressing table 
made entirely of 
glass and _ mirror 
with gold metal sup- 


ports. 
in a country house at 





the bottom of this page is an octagonal shaped 
room painted white with midnight blue niches 
and ceiling—both indirectly lighted. Grey, 
white and black marble floor. Busts are orig- 
inal studies by Wheeler Williams. Furniture 
in ‘white lacquer. Chairs upholstered in white 
kid. 

The library shown at the bottom of 
page 28 is a black lacquer circular room with 
white ceiling and rug. Furniture upholstered 
in white leather and green silk. All books are 
bound in white vellum tooled in gold. Busts 
by Wheeler Williams. Over-mantel by Van 
Vuta. Crystal andirons and globe. 





Dining room for a country house. 










































THE STYLIST IN THE DEPARTMENT STORE 
HE appointment of Mrs. Tysen as supervising 
head of the upholstery department and the allied 
departments of John Wanamaker’s opens up a train 
of thought which has for years agitated department 
stores. 

In all the big dry goods houses there has been 
employed of late years an individual known as the 
stylist. In some instances she was well qualified by a 
course of study in the art schools, a course in sales- 
manship, lecture work, buying—in brief, six or seven 
years of preparation. 

Occasionally there emerged from the ranks of 
this class, women of extraordinary ability, like Vir- 
ginia Hamill or Miss Wilmot, who knew the right kind 
of people; who traveled extensively. 

However, in most cases, the stylist, usually a 
young girl, possessed nothing but personal taste. Per- 
haps she came out of a lampshade department or the 
ribbon department, Invariably she was the embodi- 
ment of egotism based solely upon personal likes or 
dislikes, and always a distinct affront to the buyer. 
Seldom could she comprehend the relation of utility 
and estheticism; seldom had she any background of 
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either study or travel or commercial experience. In 
some instances all she possessed was social back- 
ground, and under the circumstances she didn’t last 
long, and she fell from grace with a sickening thud. 

Now we come to the other extreme. 

The selection of Mrs. Tysen, with her wide ex- 
perience and her knowledge of the handicrafts of all 
Europe, her knowledge of the firm’s clientele, places 
at the head of affairs an authority as stylist that cannot 
be criticized. Of course, she is not called a stylist, 
but she is nevertheless, and is able to show her great, 
understanding of her subject to guide her associates 
with authority. 

Unless the department stores of the country can 
secure stylists who command the confidence of their 
associates, they are far better off with no stylist. 


CR 





HETHER or not there will be a Wall Paper 
Convention this year will be decided at a meet- 


ing of the Wall Paper Manufacturers Association to 
be held on April 18th and if it is decided to hold a 
convention the date will be designated. 























The library in the McMillen, Inc., miniature rooms described on the preceding page. The walls are of black lacquer, the 
ceiling and rug are white. 
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THE TRUE COLONIAL IN 
DECORATION CONTINUES 
POPULAR DESPITE PASS- 
ING FADS AND FANCIES 




















SPACIOUSNESS AND COM= 
FORT ARE CHARACTERIS=- 
Tic OF WELL PLANNED 
COLONIAL INTERIORS 








TEACHING THE CUSTOMER 





TO SAVE MONEY 


CONCERNING A CONSUMERS? CLASS IN 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF SLID COVERS 

PROMOTED BY THE UPHOLSTERY DE=- 
PARTMERNT OF A ST. LOUIS STORE 


T IS not alone the desire 

to acquire dexterity in the 
construction of slip covers 
that has promoted attendance 
at the school recently held in 
the upholstery department of 
Scruggs - Vandervoort-Barney 
in St. Louis but the genuine 
economy of being able to have 
useful things by paying only 
the cost of the materials has furnished a major incen- 
tive which increased both the interest and the atten- 
dance in and upon the classes. 

It was frankly stated in the announcements of the 
class that a large part of the cost of supplying custom- 
made articles was involved in the charge for labor 
which might easily be three times the value of the 
material. 

The reasoning, therefore, implied that if the 
charge for labor necessitated a major increase of the 
cost, a saving of the charge for that labor by the cus- 
tomer performing her own work, would mean an 
economy correspondingly important. 











The school, which was inaugurated the week of 
March 27, was located in a prominent part of the 
drapery shop on the fourth floor and the space was 
fitted up just as if it were a workroom in a custom- 
er’s home. There was a home size sewing machine and 
a cutting table about the equivalent of an ordinary 
dining-room table. A practical demonstration was 
made by an expert seamstress who planned and pinned 
a slip cover upon a davenport couch so placed that 


the pupils standing around could both see and com- 
prehend the instructions that were given. 

Mr. Martens, manager of the department, stated 
that the first day of the school there were 400 people 
in attendance. The following days an average of 25 
to 30 people per day were in attendance. 

One of the reasons for the experiment was the 
fact that the decline in prices of slip covering ma- 
terial by the yard had 
emphasized the labor 
charge while the small 
profit on the sale of slip 
covers made from the 
lower-priced materials entails a penalty upon the op- 
eration of a workroom. 

“Fabrics which last year sold at 75 cents per 
yard have,”’ says Mr. Martens, “been so closely copied 
that they have to sell today around 39 or 49 cents. 
The average job, consisting of two pieces—davenport 
and chair—consumes about 16% yards, which, at 49 
cents per yard, would be $8.09. The average work- 
room labor charge for two pieces is $13, or a total of 
$21.09. Assuming that the cost price of the material 
would be but 27% cents, or a total of 16% yards = 
$4.56, plus $13 for labor, there will be a spread of 
but $3.53 between the cost price of $17.56 and the 
selling price of $21.09.” 

It is quite obvious that considering the various 
items which enter into the overhead ‘cost of a work- 

room, the profit on 49 cent material is too small to 
justify workroom maintenance unless, as in cases that 
are extremely rare, the workroom can subsist and 
justify itself on the labor charges alone. 

The idea of starting the school was to move the 

(Continued on page 56) 





Illustrations from a booklet of instruction furnished to students. 
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Fabric Sample Display at Orinoka Mills, See Text below 


FABRICS OF FORTY YEARS IN NOVEL DISPLAY 
N interesting installation in the salesroom of the 
Orinoka Mills is attracting a great deal of at- 

tention. 


The firm have gathered together a large quantity 
of samples of materials which at different periods dur- 


ing the lifetime of the firm have been incorporated in 
their line. Many of these materials are of the char- 
acter to make them worthy of incorporation in a mu- 
seum display. Some of them go back over forty years 
in the history of the firm and represent weaves and 
effects that in their day were outstanding achievements. 
These samples have been mounted on uniform cards 
and arranged according to character on a specially 
constructed Multiplex Display Fixture. 


The fixture, which appears in the illustration on 
this page, was developed in order to make possible 
different forms of presentation. The fixture at the 
bottom of this page, is the first of a group from a 
master file of these samples, containing 41 wings, each 
wing accommodating 88 samples, 3,600 samples. It 
is the firm’s intention now to continue to add to this 
first fixture and to provide a sufficient number of 
wings to contain the entire collection. 


While there has been no disposition to show all 
the colors of each particular pattern, there are in some 
cases more than one color, and, taken as a whole, the 
collection forms a history of the trend of development 
in pattern and color in the production of American 
decorative textiles, 

The purpose of forming this exhibit, which is to 
be permanent, is many fold. In its diversities it con- 
tains innumerable suggestions as to present-day possi- 
bilities in the re-creation of some of the fabrics. It 
has strong historic interest and it is a monumental 
record of enterprise and facility. 








The complete rack on which are displayed samples of the fabrics produced by Orinoka Mills in the past 40 years. 
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to us from interior decorators revolve around the 
subjects of style and the wearing ability of the various 
carpet weaves. Of course, the first of these subjects 
brings forth the greater number of inquiries, but often 
enough we are asked concerning the comparative 
wearing ability of Chenilles, Wiltons, Axminsters, 
Velvets, etc. to make worth while a brief article on 
this subject. 

In carpets of the first grade in various weaves 
it may be said that such small differences as there 
may be in quality of material has less to do with the 
difference in their wearing ability than has the man- 
ner of their weaving. A closely woven carpet with 
a firm heavy base will, where extreme exposure to 
dirt, the greatest enemy to the long life of floor cover- 
ings, is involved, outwear a floor covering made of 
even better yarn if in the second carpet the dirt re- 
sisting qualities are not as prominent. The carpet 
with an open pile which permits grit to sift down to the 
base and eventually cut through binder and weft 
threads will, unless carefully cleaned, soon show wear 
even though made of the finest materials. 


| Spans concerning floor coverings coming 


- 
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Cross section of views of a Wilton carpet which illustrate the extreme 
closeness of the weave and the firmness and depth of pile, both of which are 


essential factors in this type of carpet’s wearing qualities 


UALITIES OF 
HE MAJOR 
CARPET WEAVES 

















A row of tufts, slightly less than actual size, 
across a section.of an Axminster rug. We use the 
term across to indicate that the warp threads appear 
only as ends below the row of tufts, the binder 
threads running from right to left. 





A cross section of a row of tufts in a velvet rug, weave slightly 
iarger than actual size. 


Consider Wiltons for example. Wiltons are 
of two kinds; one is woven with a pile of worsted so 
firm and upstanding that it reminds one of the pile 
of a mohair upholstery fabric. Such a carpet costs 
about a third more in yarn value than its brother the 
woolen or Saxony Wilton, Yet put in a public place 
such as the foyer of a hotel, a club, a theatre where 
dirt collects fast and the cleaning is usually of only a 
superficial character, it will not wear in comparison 
to the Saxony Wilton because in the latter the yarn 
fibres of the pile are twisted and intertwined tightly 
and act as a shield to resist the penetration of destruc- 
tive grit. However, in a well ordered home where 
the cleaning of the floor coverings is considered a mat- 
ter of importance, the worsted Wilton has superlative 
wearing qualities. 

The Brussels carpet which is merely a. Wilton 
carpet with the loops uncut has also high wearing 
qualities. Its close surface resists dirt and its heavy 
base, cushions it to offset a great deal of the wear 
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Dining room in the recently re-fitted model rooms at James McCreery & Co., N. Y. 


which comes from the tread of feet. At the present 
time, however, the Brussels weave is confined largely 
to the hooked rug effects popular in Colonial decora- 
tive schemes and is therefore not as widely used as 
the other weaves which are made in all of the decora- 
tive styles. 

Next in importance according to wearing ability 
is the Axminster. This carpet although having a 
fairly heavy base has, because of a peculiarity of 
its weave, not as great firmness and rigidity as the 
Wilton and also except in freak instances of weaving, 
certain mechanical limitations of the Axminster weave 
prevent its being woven as closely in the pile. 

Velvets (of which many plain broadlooms are 
made) although closely woven into the pile have not 
the basic strength of the Wilton. A Velvet carpet is 
nothing other than a one frame Wilton and as prac- 
tically all Wiltons on the market run from three and a 
half to six frames and as all the wool except that por- 
tion of each frame which is exposed as the pile con- 
stitutes a multiple layer of wool in the carpet’s back 
giving depth and basic strength, it can be seen why a 
Velvet is not comparable in wearing qualities to a Wil- 
ton. 


The Tapestry weave which bears a similar rela- 
tion to the Velvet that the Brussels does to the Wilton 
is made mostly only in the cheaper grades and hardly 
comes within the decorators’ province. 

It must be taken into consideration that in mak- 
ing the foregoing distinctions in the wearing qualities 
between the different weaves we are taking for 
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- another less expensive type will serve. 


granted that examples considered are of the 
first grade, for then only is a comparison 
possible. It cannot be said that any Wilton 
will wear better than any Axminister or that 
any Axminster will wear better than any 
Velvet because very often it will be found 
that a medium grade Axminster will out- 
wear a cheap Wilton while a good Velvet 
will outwear cheap qualities in them both. 

While we are on the subject of wear 
it may be well to suggest how carpets are 
affected by an over-dry atmosphere. To 
enjoy long life, carpet yarns require rea- 
sonably humid conditions. This is evi- 
denced by a statement made to us recently 
by a prominent carpet manufacturer who 
stated as a fact that in hotels where there 
was steam heat and no humidifying devices, 
the average life of a carpet was only about 
half that of carpets in hostelries where 
there was artificial humidification. 

We have put off any discussion of 
Chenille carpets until the last because we 
believe this type of carpet to be in a dis- 
tinct class. The Chenille, because of its 
unlimited possibilities is distinctly a product for the dec- 
orator. The Chenille, while comparable to the Wilton 
in wearing quality, has about it a luxurious feel exceed- 
ing that found in any other carpet weave. Besides hav- 
ing a thick, closely woven pile, it has a very deep and 
soft yet resilient base. But its principal interest to the 
decorator rests on the facts that it can be woven to 
practically any width up to thirty feet, made in any de- 
sign, and in any shape to meet the decorator’s require- 
ments. Because of its cost, it is not a carpet for the 
room in which the floor covering does not play a prom- 
inent part in the decorative scheme. In such a room 
But for the 
living room, the dining room, the boudoir where special 
colorings, special patterns, special shapes and that feel- 
ing of luxurious comfort comes from a soft heavy floor 
covering are demanded, it is preeminently suitable. 
J.B.H. 





A NEW DEVELOPMENT AT ALTMAN’S 

N CONNECTION with the inauguration of a new 

section to be known as the Special Service Drap- 
ery Shop as a part of the upholstery department of 
B. Altman & Co., several interesting window treat- 
ments have been arranged. The treatments, which 
comprise a wall background, a draped window and in- 
cidental furniture, have each been named to identify 
the character of the setting. 

All of the draperies in this section are of the 
made-to-order type and are expressive of the firm’s 
facilities in the production of unusual and exclusive 
furnishing treatments. 
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CHICAGO ACADEMY MAKES “FAIR” PLANS 

DVANTAGE is being taken, by the Chicago 

Academy of Fine Arts, of the fact that the Cen- 
tury of Progress Exhibition occurs in the Academy’s 
home city. Among other things, the Academy is cor- 
relating its interior decorating courses very closely 
with the international exhibits which are being in- 
corporated into the Fair, and during the summer 
weekly field trips will be made by the various classes 
under professional guidance to related Fair exhibits 
in order to gain the inspiration of the world’s most 
progressive designers and craftsmen. 

At the present time a group of decorative maps 
of the Century of Progress, designed and executed 
by the second year class at the Academy, is on view 
for a short time in the Administration Building of the 
Fair. 

It is said that drastic tuition reductions are being 
put into effect for the coming summer season so that 
visitors may be encouraged to avail themselves both 
of the opportunity to attend the Fair and at the same 
time attend the Academy sessions where the outstand- 
ing decorative displays of the Fair will be interpreted 
in their application to modern decorative study. 





CHICAGO FURNITURE CLUB TO ASSIST VISITORS 
NUSUAL efforts are being made by the Fur- 
niture Club of America, with headquarters at 


the American Furniture Mart, 666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, to provide helpful courtesy to men of the 
furniture industry who are visiting Chicago at the 
time of the Century of Progress World’s Fair. 

The club’s directors have decided to expand the 
service to accommodate all furniture men employed by 
retail furniture stores by the issuance of courtesy 
membership cards for the duration of the Fair. They 
will also maintain an information bureau which will 
have a list of available housing accommodations and 
rates at hotels, private homes, and cabin camps; park- 
ing spaces; railroad rates and motor routes to Chi- 
cago; schedule of outstanding events at the fair, and 
there will be no charge for this service. 

In addition. the club will be open for dinner 
dances during the evening hours at regular intervals 
providing a place where furniture men may dine, 
dance, and be entertained amid ideal surroundings at 
small cost. A new dance floor is to be completed 
in the main dining room in time for the event. 

Reservations for housing are already being 
made, and requests for this and other information 
should be addressed to W. C, Gorgas, executive secre- 
tary, Furniture Club of America, 666 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago. Time will be saved if in corres- 
ponding with the secretary the type of accommodations 
desired should be specified together with an estimate 
of a price that will be satisfactory. 











One of the model rooms shown at James McCreery & Co., New York. 































SPRING RENOVATION ON — DEFERRED PAYMENT 
PLA 


VERY definite incentive to the practice of Spring 

renovation is provided in England by a deferred 
payment plan instituted by Lewis Berger & Sons, Ltd., 
manufacturers of Berger paints. The plan, known as 
“The Pompeian Easy Payment Plan,” applies to con- 
tracts of twenty pounds (Sterling) and upwards in 
which Berger paints are used for painting. It covers 
not only the painting work but the entire contract— 
repairs, renovations, alterations, and additions. It is 
being made available to approved property owners and 
householders for private houses, hotels and boarding 
houses, shops, nursing homes, factories, and business 
premises. 

The plan, which is operated through a London 
banking institution, United Dominions Trust, Ltd., is 
as follows: 


1. The person for whom the work is to be done notifies 
a decorator that he wishes to do painting and renov ation using 
Berger paints on “Pompeian Easy Payment terms.’ 

2. The decorator fills in a proposal form giving the 
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client’s name, age, address, trade or profession, and banking 
references, together with the total estimated cost of the con- 
tract and other necessary particulars concerning the work. 
When notified by the United Dominions Trust, Ltd., that the 
proposal is accepted, the decorator obtains the client’s approval 
of estimate and proceeds. 

3. On completion of the work the client pays the decorator 
fifteen per cent. and signs a promissory note for the balance. 

4. The decorator sends the endorsed promissory note to 
United Dominions Trust, Ltd., and receives the balance of the 
payment due to him. The client then reimburses the bank on 
a basis of monthly installments plus a carrying charge, which, 
on a sixty-three pound contract, amounts to three pounds and 
ten shillings. 

The plan has been featured by the London Daily 
Mail which issued a poster in colors, 18 by 25 inches, 
carrying the slogan: “Read this and see a decorator.” 
The “this” contained in the text part of the poster re- 
fers to the particulars of the plan and the method of 
its operation. 

Messrs. Berger, from whom we have received the 
information, finds that while at the time their letter 
is written, March 25, only three weeks of the decorat- 
ing season has elapsed, and it is yet too early to talk 
of results, but “it is clear that the plan has commended 
itself to the decorators, many hundreds of whom have 
identified themselves with it and are distributing its 
literature.” 

The whole theory of this plan in a nutshell seems 
to be that there is a great deal of property requiring 
renovating and normal upkeep which the owners find 
themselves financially unable to undertake. By co- 
operation with a fiduciary institution, responsible own- 
ers are able to have the work financed and the decora- 
tor receives payment for his work in full on the com- 
pletion of the job, fifteen per cent from the customer 
and the balance from the trust company. 

This plan is somewhat similar to the plan launched 
in Washington two months ago thrgugh the coopera- 
tion of the “Clean Up and Paint Up Bureau.” This 
plan was initiated by the Washington Board of Trade 
and backed by Washington bankers with the offer of 
loans aggregating $500,000 to aid the jobless and to 
stimulate business by the repair, rehabilitation, and re- 
decoration of homes in the Nation’s Capital. 

With a slogan, “Renovize Washington,” the plan 
of the Washington bankers, which was presented by 
the Washington Evening Star in a front page box, was 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

“To provide funds to be used by home owners to re- 
model, repair and redecorate their homes, thereby stimulating 
employment and business activity, and at the same time ar- 


resting depreciation of their property by improving its physical 
condition and appearance at the present time. 


(Continued on page 57) 





Top, one-room apartment showing alcove bed, china closet, and a 
portion of the seating furniture. One of the series of rooms shown 
in the “‘Whitney’’ Maple House at the Kresge Department Store. 













Bottom, Sun-Glow lounge, another room in the ‘‘Whitney’”’ Maple 
House, companion to the one described above. The window treatment 
provides a recessed arrangement with glass shelves answering some- 
what the service of a conservatory for small plants. Other illustrations 
in this house with description of furnishings shown on duo-tone page 
opposite page 45. 
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DECORATOR PRO- 
MOTION OF WALL 
PAPER 


HE APPROACHES THE TASK FROM 
A& DIFFERENT ANGLE TO THAT 
TAKEN BY THE AVERAGE DEALER 


HE sale of wall paper by the interior decorator 
T and its sale by the average retail outlet—the 
paint and wall paper store—are two different things. 
The former should sell it only as a decoration, the 
latter, rightly or wrongly, handles it more or less as 
just another item of merchandise with no great stress 
placed on its decorative qualities. Therefore the prob- 
lems of these two groups—problems relating to display, 
promotion and stock—are in many respects dissimilar. 
For example, the paint and paper store must carry a 
large number of patterns in stock and a large num- 
ber of sample books as well as a large amount of 
stock to meet the diversified needs of its several classes 
of customers. On the other hand, the interior deco- 
rator can get along very nicely with a comparatively 
few sample numbers and a small amount of stock. 

Not long ago the writer discussed this matter 
with an interior decorator who is a strong advocate 
of the use of wall paper and who has a reputation for 
selling a surprising quantity of it. 

“The interior decorator,” this man said, “who at- 
tempts to compete with the paint and paper man in 
number of samples and amount of stock is wasting 
money and effort. He does not need the paint man’s 
multiplicity of patterns and he can cut down the 
number of his sample books to almost an irreducible 
minimum, The interior decorator’s market is a re- 
stricted one, limited to a certain class of family in his 
community. In his wall paper samples, he should 
carry only such patterns as will appeal to this class 
and only such an amount of stock of each pattern as 
is necessary for the quick completion of a small job. 

“In my shop this year, I have on display not 
over a dozen patterns selected by me primarily for 
their beauty and for their adaptability to the decora- 
tive taste of the better class people in town. These 
are all high grade papers not to be sold for bargain 
prices and in their sale bring me a reasonable profit. 
As you can see, the majority of the houses in this 
town are of the Georgian, Dutch Colonial or Ameri- 
can Colonial type and my knowledge of their interiors 
is that they are mostly decorated in styles harmonizing 
with their architecture. Therefore, the papers I have 
selected to promote this year are those which are in 





the spirit of the styles mentioned. I have enough 
designs to give my clients a choice, but not so many 
that any client becomes bewildered through trying to 
select from a multiplicity of designs. 

“T make it a point so far as possible to know as 
much as I can about my clients’ social relationships 
with other families in the town. I do this in order 
that I may be saved from making the error of dupli- 
cating wall paper patterns—or for that matter fab- 
ric patterns or anything else—in homes that are allied 
by their owners’ social connections. When I have sold 
a certain number of a particular design and when 
further selling of it would involve the risk of possibly 
two or more of my clients finding themselves with the 
same wall papers on their walls I discontinue showing 
that pattern no matter how good it is, and from the 
ever increasing number of good designs show some- 
thing else in its place.” 

Here is a decorator who in our estimation pro- 
motes the sale of wall paper intelligently. He con- 
siders it only as a decorative wall covering to be dis- 
played and sold with the same care and judgment 
that he devotes to the sale of his services as a deco- 
rator and to the sale of the other decorative items 
he carries in stock. Perhaps it is the exercise of this 
good judgment which has kept him busy in times 
when many other business men have been idle. 

J. B: H. 
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EXAMPLES OF MODERN 
SLIP COVERS 






See text on opposite page 
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SMART SLIP COVERS ENLIVEN SPRING 


ENSEMBLES 


THE FURNITURE SLID COVER HAS ASSUMED A NEW 
STANDING IN THE MERCHANDISING SCALE WITH THE 
ADVENT OF THE NEW SPRING SEASON 


OT so very long ago slip covers for furniture 

were looked upon as an unlovely but necessary 
protection to fine upholstered furniture during the 
season when open windows and screened doors con- 
tributed to a greater volume of dust within the home. 
Apart from the desirability of having a reasonably 
good fit, there was no expectation that the employ- 
ment of slip covers would add either a note of color 
or an atmosphere of interest—they were purely utili- 
tarian conveniences and accepted as such. 

More recently, however, the slip cover has en- 
tered into a wider field of usefulness. . The household- 
er, realizing that shabbiness has overwhelmed the up- 
holstered furniture of the living room, has adopted the 
expedient of an equipment of slip covers as a tempo- 
rary postponement of the purchase of completely new 
furniture or as a method of obviating the expense of 
having the furniture completely reupholstered. 

Under these circumstances slip covering materials 
have undergone a metamorphosis, and while the 
strictly utilitarian linen stripes are still employed for 
protective purposes where constant laundering may be 
necessary, the entire realm of decorative fabrics in the 
medium price field is at the disposal of the house- 
holder for slip covering purposes. As a matter of 
fact, we have seen rayon damasks of substantial qual- 
ity made up in slip cover form (cut to order of course) 
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as a substantial method of permanently renewing the 
appearance of a large overstuffed armchair. 

Not only has the use of cretonnes and glazed 
chintzes and damasks, reps, and a large range of tex- 
ture fabrics of novelty weave and harmonious color- 








ing, entered into the construction of custom-made slip 
covers but the ingenuity of the slip cover makers has 
been exercised to give to their work a decorative qual- 
ity not heretofore considered necessary. 

On the opposite page we show several new styles 
of the decorative character sketched in two aggressive 
New York stores. 

Number 1, a red glazed chintz, has two scalloped 
bands of a glazed Scotch plaid gingham, and pipings 
also of the Scotch plaid, the plaid colors, though 
slightly varied, harmonize with the main covering. 

Number 2 is an overstuffed love seat having a 
pale green celanese moire material with moss edging 
of a darker shade. 

Number 3 is a moire celanese fabric of a rich 
brown shade welted with an oyster color of the same 
material. The “rabbit’s ears” of the pleated skirt are 
also lined with the oyster shade and the effect is ex- 
ceedingly smart. 

Number 4 is a nile green, plain glazed chintz with 
cream pipings, a panel outlined with a flat cream 
chintz strip and with a fringe to harmonize with the 






























































































































body of the cover. This particular chair is finished 
“knife edge” with small welting and the treatment is 
exceedingly neat and well fitted. 

Number 5 is a brocaded damask with self welting 
and a box pleated skirt. 

Number 6 is a striking treatment of blue sail 
cloth with a half inch white cord as trimming. This, 
like number 3, is part of an ensemble scheme including 
side curtains with a valance and slip coverings, indi- 
cating that the slip cover is worthy of being considered 
a part of the permanent decorative treatment. 

Number 7 is a white linen with bright plain red 
glazed chintz welting and three rows of fringe on the 
skirt. 

These are but a few of the newly developed 
models more pretentious in character than the average 
run and relying upon novelty of material as well as 
upon color combination and painstaking workmanship. 

That there is a splendid opportunity to exploit the 
making of slip covers as a seasonable promotion is 
proven over and over again by aggressive merchan- 
disers who depend upon their slip cover business both 
to increase their profitable turnover and to maintain 
their workroom overhead. 

Throughout all of the Metropolitan departments, 
the opening of Spring displays has been given special 
emphasis by a generous showing of chairs of various 
types neatly slip-covered in bright new materials. 

But while Spring brings thoughts of new draper- 
ies, new furnishings, and inevitably of slip covers, the 
promotion of slip covers is by no means confined to 
any one season; it has become a year round staple 
item. In fact, customers are encouraged to consider 
slip covers as a year round necessity by selling them 
duplicate equipment—a complete set of light colored 
launderable covers for Summer time and a darker 
color in cleanable material for Winter time use. 

Most of the styles that we have illustrated here 
are considerably above the popular-price class. The 
use of two fabrics to obtain contrast demands much 
more careful workmanship than the use of a simple 
French seam in a fabric of a single color. Further- 
more, the use of additional trimmings such as moss 
edgings, cords, fringes, increases the cost both of ma- 
terial and making, and some of these types are consid- 
ered to serve their chief purpose as show pieces for 
their eye-catching value. 

However, even in the more commonplace types, 
usually quoted three pieces at a price, there is a degree 
of smartness in the newer models that is bound to 
render a new dignity to the principle of using slip 
covers. 

In addition to the made-to-order feature of the 
models where the customer has an unlimited choice of 
fabrics, there is a growing interest and merchandise 
profit in the handling of ready-made slip covers of 
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standard patterns and staple forms. These run the 
gamut from printed and plain glazed chintzes, herring- 
bone stripes, and cretonnes, up through a large variety 
of novelty weaves in cotton and rayon to match al- 
most every type of room interior and in individual 
materials as well as in ensemble effects for association 
with bedspread, curtains, and overdraperies. J.W.S. 





ARNOLD CONSTABLE DEPARTMENT IN NEW DRESS 
N CONNECTION WITH the opening of Spring 
materials Mr. Thomas’ department at Arnold 
Constable & Co. has been given a complete re-ar- 
rangement, including a new color scheme and the con- 
struction of new fixtures and new methods of display. 

The principal feature of the new arrangement is 
a false wall which covers all of the windows at the 
Fifth Avenue front and along the north side of the 
building. This wall, composed of a substantial type 
of wall board, has a series of window frames ar- 
ranged in bays and individually all treated completely 
with over-draperies, curtains, glass curtains, and 
shades, according to the character of the type of room 
intended, and well over a hundred of these windows 
are provided through the arrangement above men- 
tioned and by fixtures which surround the columns in 
the department. No light is permitted to come 
through the false windows and the space between the 
false wall and the wall of the building is used as a 
reserve stock room with an abundance of light pro- 
vided by the windows of the building. 

The walls of the department have been painted 
a pleasing shade of green, relieved by a jet black band, 
and the same color scheme is carried out with refer- 
ence to the tables in the department. 

Most of the curtains shown on the example win- 
dows are mounted on cranes, including several of the 
newest developments in this type of fitment. 

Against the window treatments which embellish 
the false wall we have mentioned, there are groupings 
of dressing tables, chairs, dressed beds, lamps, and oc- 
casional furniture pieces which add greatly to the at- 
tractiveness of the setting as a whole and create an 
interesting vista as seen from any position in the de- 
partment. 

A generous display of new textures and the 
staple fabrics ordinarily displayed at this season give 
the department a summery atmosphere that is re- 
freshing and delightful. 


HE upholstery department of McCutcheon’s is 
assuming new form. Mr. Mulqueen is the new 
manager. The entire Fifth Avenue front, which has 
for some time been given over to a sort of budget shop 
in table linens, is now included in the regular uphol- 
stery department. 








DRAPERY SCHEMES 











In some instances the fabrics are of the type commonly 
used for dress purposes but the way in which they have 
been made up fits hom distinctly to the uses here shown. 
Top left: A seersucker material shown by the Defender 
Mfg. Co., Inc.; Top Center: A gingham check shown by 
Paroma Draperies, Inc.; To Right: Nub yarn cotton 
shown by Chas. Bloom, Inc.; Bottom Left: A colored stripe 
in a raised effect, Philben Novelty Mfg. Corpn.; Bottom 
Right: A printed dimity: Whittier Draperies, Inc. 
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THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY 
SUGEESTION 


HE illustration on page 43 shows a treatment 

for the decoration of an arched opening. In 
this particular instance the festoon draperies are 
shaped to fit into the arch so as to make a finished 
appearance on both faces of the opening. The treat- 
ment consists of a single straight curtain, a draped 
curtain, three festoons, and an elongated cascade. 


It is the practice of the writer when calculating 
cutting plans for a drapery of this character to make 
a scale drawing of the finished drapery after the man- 
ner of illustration A, the diagram usually being on 
a scale of 1 inch to the foot. After the scale sketch 
has been prepared, the various meas- 
urements such as the length and also 
the depth of the bottom outline of 
each festoon, also the deepest point 
to which the bottom of the festoon 
falls as determined by a plumb line, 
are each recorded on the sketch. A 
flexible celluloid, or thin steel rule is 
used to measure the scale dimensions 
of the various curved lines and these 
measurements are carefully recorded. 

A new principle of calculation 
has been introduced in this particular 
treatment in connection with Fes- 
toons 1 and 3 by adding also a meas- 
urement taken across the widest sec- 
tion of the pleated portion of the fes- 
toon, as sketched in the plan, and as 
will be actually found in the finished 
drapery. For instance in Festoon 1, 
the widest part of the pleated festoon 
from the straight dotted head line 





A-BX is found to be that portion in- 
dicated by the broken line J-J, while in 
Festoon 3 it is indicated by the broken 
line H-H. The purpose of adding this 
line is to definitely fix the fullness cal- 
culation at a point where the greatest 
fullness occurs. 








All previous explanations of cut- 
ting festoons of this character, that 
we have seen, have either figured the 
fullness allowance on the direction in- 
dicated by the plumb line or some 
form of subsequent calculation which 
would angle the head line of the fes- 
toon in its relation to the plumb line 
has been employed in order to avoid 
excessive fullness and at the same 
time have the fullness bear a proper re- 
lationship to the shape of the festoon. 
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Both systems previously advocated by the writer 
have conformed to one or the other of the methods 
just referred to, and the present suggested plan has 
been worked out as an improvement on former meth- 
ods. 


Referring again to Festoon 1, we note that the 
broken line J-J is 2. feet 3 inches and that it contacts 
the curving outline of the festoon at a point 1 foot 
9 inches from the left extremity of the curve at A 1 
and 4 feet from the right extremity at E: It also con- 
tacts the straight head line at a point 9 inches from the 
left top corner at A and 2 feet 8 inches from the 
right top cornér at BX. These are the dimensions 
employed in laying out the cutting diagram illustrated 
in Figure 141-1, which is a cutting diagram of the 
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Fig. 141-1 


left festoon marked 1 on the scale sketch. 

The depth of the Festoon (the measurement 
across the broken line J-J needs to be double that 
sketched as the pleated festoon. Therefore, the cut- 
ting diagram Figure 141-1 shows a depth on the 
line J-J of 4 feet 6 inches. 

Following the plan outlined in our book, 
“Drapery Cutting and Making,” the base line indi- 
cated on the sketch of festoon 1 is reproduced by a 
line drawn on the pattern paper which must be at 
least 5 feet 9 inches long. At 1 foot 9 inches from 
the left end of the base line the line J-J is erected 
at right angles to the base line and at least 4 feet 6 
inches high. Four feet to the right of the point 
where this vertical line is erected a mark is 
made indicating the right extremity of the base 
line, 4 feet from the vertical line J. 

The shape of the bottom of the festoon is 
determined by striking a curve to the right and 
left of the line J with 1 foot 9 as the 
radius on the left hand side and 4 feet as the 
radius on the right hand side. Each section 
of the base line 1 foot 9 and 4 feet is divided 
into thirds, and a small arc is drawn to cut the 
original curves at a point above the base line 
equivalent to the predetermined third of that 
section of the base line. Thus the point A2 
is located 7 inches above point Al on the base 
line and on the original curve. Point E2 to 
the right is located 16 inches above the base 
line on that side, 7 inches being one-third of 1 
foot 9 and 16 inches one-third of 4 feet. 

To the right and left of the vertical line 
J-J the measurement 9 inches and 2 feet 8 are 
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Fig. 141-3 


This locates point A to the left and BX to the 
right. While these péints A, A2, BX and E2 de- 
fine the corners of the pattern, the shape of the bot- 
tom of the pattern must take into consideration the 
relation of these points to the plumb line, for while 
the line J-J indicates the greatest depth of the pleated 
festoon, the plumb line indicates the relation of the 
festoon to the laws of gravity and to the necessity 
of pleating a fabric both in relation to its shape and 
to the position in which it is eventually to be sus- 
pended. 

On the scale sketch of Festoon 1, it is necessary, 
therefore, to indicate where the plumb line crosses 

(Continued on page 54) 
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indicated on a “head” line established 4 feet 6 
inches from the base line and parallel thereto. 


Fig. 141-2 





































































































Here are a selection of the 
novel holdbacks of J. A. 
Lehman utilized in the recent 
Jehnson & Faulkner exhibit. 
. 





THE OLD THINGS RETURN TO STYLE 


EARS ago the private houses in New York had 
Then, little by 
little they were all discarded for awnings, thrown out, 
and when the dwellings gave way to the erection of 
apartment buildings the house wreckers regarded the 
green blinds as just so much fire wood. 


outside blinds, usually green. 


ut today people are looking for them, and are 
putting them back; decorators are hinging a set of 
them painting them to match the woodwork of a color 
scheme of a room, and standing them up in the corner 
as screens, and they are very effective. 

Which all shows that you only have to wait a 
while and lots of styles come back. 

The demand today for Venetian blinds is doubled, 
tripled, and quadrupled; in the big cities they have 
become very popular. In the country and suburbs they 
are welcome not only for their utility but for decora- 
tive value because reminiscent of old times, and they 
fit nicely into the Americana furnishings now so pop- 
ular. 

Glass too is very popular especially for curtain 
holdbacks or tiebacks. 

Of course, brass will always be leaders in trade 
but for those who don’t care what it costs, some of 
the newly devised glass holdbacks li... those that were 
used in Johnson & Faulkner’s recent exhibit are ex- 
ceedingly deluxe. They run into money, retailing as 
high as $18 apiece. One in the J. & F. exhibit that 
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attracted much attention was called the “Sunrise,” 
white and pink and illuminated. It was beautiful, one 
of many extraordinary numbers that J. A. Lehman 
produces. 


Some of them are in combinations of cut class, 
frosted glass, mirror glass, French gilt, lustreware, 
polished brass or copper. (The glass itself probably 
imported.) They are in every variety of shape from 
common beads and pendants that we used to see on 
old candelabra, to odd forms, even leaves and flowers, 
and all brought together into decorative combinations, 
sprays or ribbon loops or flowers and geometric forms. 


We are all familiar with the pressed glass rosettes 
(Gould Mersereau Co.) amber, green, rose, or opal- 
escent ; they will always have an enormous sale because 
popular priced. 

Some of the importers are now showing glass 
hold-backs of copper or silver lustre, the size of a door 
knob. Sometimes the face is decorated. 


At the Consolidated Trimming Co. they are show- 
ing holdbacks of pressed wood in imitation of carving, 
or a plain surface decorated to match the curtains, or 
with animal heads or some quaint design for the kid- 
dies’ room. 

Nowadays holdbacks have become so popular that 
they sell at retail all the way from ten cents to twenty 
dollars apiece. 

One clever idea we saw the other day wasya brass 
holdback in the form of a two-and-a-half-inch band. 
The top and bottom edge of the band turned in for 
half an inch forming a slot into which a strip of the 
curtain material was slid, making a very pleasing 
match-up with the draperies. | 

And we saw recently a “Moderne” room with the 
curtains held back by old-fashioned cords and tassels 
of violent color contrast ; purples against gray. 


ew 





BILL TO REPEAL ANTI-TRUST LAW 


HE American Bar Association has prepared a 

bill that has gone to Washington, proposing, as a 
measure of public policy, the suspension of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law. 


The law has always made it impossible for manu- 
facturers in competing lines of business to get together 
on agreements covering price, qualities, terms, or dates 
of payment, and under normal conditions the law was 
meritorious. 

Under present conditions, with prices being 
slashed to pieces and competition hysterical, it might 
be wise if the manufacturers were permitted to make 
their own rules of conduct, and, through cooperation, 
rescue their affairs from the depths of chaos. 
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For diagrams and description see page 40. 





































PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


The southern California decorative trade suf- 
fered comparatively light losses as a result of the 
earthquake which rocked the Los Angeles sector on 
the evening of March 10, resulting in the death of 
more than one hundred and twenty persons and a 
property loss estimated at almost $50,000,000. In many 
of the large stores in Los Angeles losses were con- 
fined to broken windows and cracked plaster and 
business suffered little interruption. A few of the 
decorative studios in the outlying districts suffered 
damage to buildings but in no instances were losses 
heavy. The brunt of the shock was borne by Long 
Beach, Huntington Park, Santa Ana, Compton and 
other smaller communities in the metropolitan area. 
Heavy damage was sustained in these places and it 
was here that most of the loss of life occurred. Busi- 
ness houses here suffered losses when fronts of build- 
ings were shaken down, but stocks were not damaged 
to any large extent. No disastrous fire followed the 
earth shocks, as the case at San Francisco in 1906, 
when more than twenty thousand buildings were 
burned and property losses were in the neighborhood 
of a half a billion dollars. A considerable part of the 
loss in the southern California disaster was to school 
buildings, many of which are a complete wreck. Ap- 
palling as was the loss of life it was but a fraction 
of what must have been the case had the earthquake 
come during school hours. 


The Emporium, San Francisco, has launched a 
major building project which includes the construc- 
tion of a building at the rear and the construction of 
two bridges across Jessie street, as well as a tunnel to 
join the downstairs stores of the two structures. 
Much of the new space that will be made available 
will be taken over by the furniture department now 
occupying leased quarters. 

Lussky, White & Coolidge, Inc., of Chicago, im- 
porters and jobbers of upholstery goods, drapery fab- 
rics and cabinet and drapery hardware, have opened 
Pacific Coast offices and sample rooms in the Mer- 
cedes Building, 251 Post Street, San Francisco, with 
W. L. Forman in charge. The firm’s lines are well 
known in this territory, but this is the first time it has 
had an office here. Mr. Forman came into the terri- 
tory last fall. 

The San Francisco office of the Meneley- 
Diederich Co., for several years located at 155 New 
Montgomery Street, has been moved to 315 Sutter 
street, with an entrance also at 14 Tillman Place. This 
concern specializes on shower curtains and bathroom 
supplies. 

M. H. Rogers, Inc. have closed the San Fran- 
cisco offices at 442 Post Street, as well as the offices 
maintained at Seattle, and plan to cover the territory 
out of Los Angeles, where Bert Levine is in charge. 
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The San Francisco branch was in charge of W. C. 
Brown. 


F. W. Carpenter, general sales manager of La 
France Textile Industries, was a recent visitor at San 
Francisco on a tour of the Far West, having come by 
way of Los Angeles. He spent some time visiting 
the San Francisco trade in company with the local 
manager, Al Harris. 

David Upright, of Caro & Upright, visited the 
San Francisco office'on his way to Los Angeles, after 
his recent trip to New York. He left for home the 
night of the Los Angeles earthquake. 

The Treat Manufacturing Company, formerly lo- 
cated in upstairs quarters at 82 First Street, San 
Francisco, has moved to a ground floor location at 
508 Mission Street. This firm manufactures curtains, 
draperies, and the like and is now giving attention also 
to interior decoration. Quarters are being shared with 
Nelson Brothers, who feature upholstering work. 

.S. Harris & Co., featuring curtains and draperies, 
have opened an office in the Commercial Building, 
833 Market Street, San Francisco. For years the 
firm was located at 16 First Street, but has had no of- 
fice here for some time. 

The W. J. Talbot Company, representing Cooper 
Draperies, of Los Angeles, and the Specialty Finish- 
ers, Oakland, has opened offices at 833 Market Street. 
Mr. Talbot was for a time located in the Furniture 
Exchange Building. 

D. N. & E. Walter & Co. have closed their sample 
rooms for decorators, maintained at 422 Post Street, 
and the lines have been moved to the headquarters at 
562 Mission Street, where attractive quarters have 
been fitted up and where full home furnishing lines 
can be inspected. 

Miss Katherine Watson, for a time with the in- 
terior decorative department of the John Breuner 
Company, San Francisco, has joined the staff at Gil- 
berd’s 625 Sutter Street. 

John Hood, who at one time was in charge of 
the San Francisco office of the S. M. Hexter Com- 
pany, is now with the Gaines-Walrath Co., Oakland. 

Harry McKee, who has been covering the Valley 
territory for Caro & Upright, San Francisco, is now 
calling on the city trade in place of Vernon Perry. 

A special section has been set aside in the San 
Francisco office of Stroheim & Romann for repriced 
numbers taken from the regular lines. A feature that 
appeals is the fact. that decorators may buy in any 
quantities desired and this has assisted in stimulating 
business. 

An interesting feature of the course in interior 
decoration offered the adult class of the Berkeley, 
Calif., High School, under the direction of Doris Con- 
ner, interior decorator, has been evenings given over 


(Continued on page 55) 














COLORFUL, WELL=MADE SLID 
COVERS ADD CHARM TO 
STAID INTERIORS 


An article illustrating and describing the newest slip covering 
fashions will be found on page 37. 


















One end of the living room at the ‘‘Whit- 
ney” Maple House, Kresge Department 
Store, Newark, N. J., showing a portion 
of the room with a quaint old-fashioned 
wall paper, the balance of the room treated 
with wall paper in close facsimile repre- 
sentation of knotted pie. 
















Dining room of the 


“Whitney” Maple 
House, showing a 
scenic wall paper, 
chintz overcurtains, 


and braided rug. 






Living recom, a companion to the above rooms, and 
another view of the same room shown at the top of 
this page. 











The maple furniture throughout this example house 
is Whitney maple, and the rooms were arranged by 
the manutacturers of the furniture. The other fur- 
nishings are from the following firms: 

Fluted white organdy curtains throughout, Bartman 
& Bixer; draperies in living room and dining room, 
Atkinson Wade & Co.; wall paper throughout, Rich- 
ard E. Thibaut, Inc.; oval braided rug, Topton Rug 
Mills; living room carpet, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Co.; trimmings. scalloped fringe, living room, Con- 
solidated Trimming Co.; draperies in one-room apart- 
ment, F. Schumacher & Co. 










IN THE **WHIEITNEY*’? MAPLE 
HOUSE AT KRESGE’S NEWARK 
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WITH THE 
BUYERS AND 
SELLERS 


ENGLAND: James England has been appointed 
buyer for the new Genung department store, Yonkers. 

Ery: Mrs, Zelie de L. Ely has opened a decora- 
tive shop at 51 Park Ave., Rutherford, N. J. 

Toit: D. Louis Toll, for twelve years with 
Stern & Co., Philadelphia, buying and merchandising 
furniture, radio, and carpet departments, has resigned. 
Mr. Toll has made no announcement of his future 


plans. His address is Lon-El-Manor 404 A, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
KUENEMANN: Harry Kuenemann, well known 


to the textile industry as a versatile and clever de- 
signer, is the author of a pocket-size book entitled 
“The Depression and the Way Out.” Mr. Kuene- 
mann, who is a deep student of economic literature, 
quotes from a number of well-known authorities and 
combines these quotations with his own theory con- 
cerning the causes of conditions of depression and 
their solution. 

The book is obtainable from Mr. Kuenemann 
care of the Oakley Modern Business Service, Pater- 
son, New Jersey, and its cost is ten cents. 

Harris: Irving P. Harris, formerly assistant 
drapery buyer for Stern Bros., has resigned to take 
a position with Titus Blatter & Co., N. Y., in a styling 
capacity on manufactured drapes. 

Maspack: Chester Masback for fifteen years as- 
sociated with Charles Bloom, Inc., has resigned to be- 
come president of the U. S. Pillow Corpn. 

Driscott: Wm. J. Driscoll of Morse & Dris- 
coll, Inc., has joined the sales force of the Quaker 
Lace Co., and will represent their interests on the 
Pacific Coast, making his headquarters at Hayward 
Hotel, Los Angeles. 

AIKEN: James Aiken has joined the sales force 
of the Quaker Lace Co. as a general representative, 
making his headquarters in the New York salesroom. 

SuLLIvAN: B. L. Sullivan (Bert), one of the 


best known Metropolitan salesmen, for a great many 
years with the Scranton Lace Co., has joined the sales 
force of the North American Lace Co., making: his 
headquarters at the New York office. 

CoLEMAN: Arthur J. Coleman, Jr., well-known 
from several former connections in the drapery trade 
as traveling and house salesman, has joined the staff 


of the Columbia mills covering the greater Metropoli- 
tan area. 

Watt: Harry Wall, for the last two years in 
charge of the upholstery department of W. B. Moses 
& Sons, Washington, has resigned. He is succeeded by 
Clarke Moses, one of the members of the firm. 





OBITUARY 
| AR 


James C. RILEY 


HE many friends of James C, Riley, formerly 
upholstery buyer with R. H. Macy & Co., and 

who retired in February, 1927, after having been in 
charge of the department for seventeen years, died sud- 
denly at his country home in New Preston, Connec- 
ticut, on March 30th. 

Deceased, who was sixty years of age, had as- 
sumed charge of the Macy department in June, 1910. 
having for some time previous to that occupied the 
position of assistant to the buyer. On his retirement 
he took up dairy farming and centered his interest in 
the affairs in and about his new place of residence. 
Besides his widow, he is survived by a son and two 
married daughters. 


Wituts L. WARNER 


Willis L. Warner, President of the Warner & 
Edwards Co., Marion, Ohio, died on March 25th 
aftér 48 years of active service with this concern. He 


retired last year as general manager on account of 
ill health. 





A NEW COUNTER BOOK OF DRAPERY SCHEMES 


NE of the most interesting things developed by 

the Quaker Lace Co. during this present, season 
is a new counter book of window drapery schemes in- 
corporating Quaker products. This counter book is 
an education in the solving of window problems com- 
monly met with in the average store. In its prepara- 
tion a number of standard windows, each in a private 
home or apartment, have been photographed. 


First, a photograph has been taken of the room 
showing the window without curtains. This photo- 
graph is reproduced on one page of the book. On the 
opposite. page is the same room with the window ade- 
quately curtained. Each illustration elucidates a par- 
ticular problem and is intended to show the customer 
of the retail store the possibilities of home adornment 
that may be provided through the use of Quaker ma- 
terials. 


The book is of generous size, durably bound, and 


the illustrations with which it is embellished are par- 
ticularly well presented. 














THE ART-IN-TRADES CLUB DINNER DANCE 

N April 22, the Art-in-Trades Club will hold a 
QO dinner dance at the Hotel Lombardy, New York. 
This affair will be held in place of the club’s annual 
dinner, and among those expected to be present are 
the invited members of the American Institute of In- 
terior Decorators, the American Institute of Decora- 
tive Artists and Craftsmen, the Antique and Decora- 
tive Arts League. Dinner will be served in the main 
dining room at the Lombardy with dancing in the ad- 
joining Tudor room. There will be an interesting 
entertainment but no speeches. 

The committee in charge consists of James R. 
Connor, Humphrey A. Lee, Robert Samuels and Vin- 
cent Wilson. 
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CELEBRATING A BIRTHDAY 

HE April 1933 edition of the London Studio marks 

the fortieth anniversary of this remarkable art 

publication. In typical fashion, this birthday number 

is an epitome of art progress throughout the period of 

its life. Reference is made to the pioneer work of the 

founder, Charles Holme, with tributes to the artists of 

that time and to those who in succeeding years lent 

the force of their personalities to the art world of 

which the Studio was both a product and an inspira- 
tion. 

Architecture, painting, theatre, the film, the 
poster, sculpture, glassware, and ceramics are all fea- 
tured in this number which devotes considerable space 
to developments in American and European design. 





by up-to-date stores. 


166. Tuck-a-way table, a torm of folding 
table that collapses into small space 
and serves a number of useful pur- 
poses. 


167. Buckram for use as valance foun- 
dations and for stiffening heavy 
curtain headings. 


168. Thin veneer wall covering material 
on thin fabric back. 


169. A sewing machine which bastes 
two pieces of material together by a 
system of invisible stitching. It is 
used for joining two or more pieces 
of fabric together as in the case of 
lined and interlined curtains, the 
machine stitching replacing slip 
stitching by hand. 


170. An adhesive for attaching mono- 
grams and other applique ornamen- 
tation to cloth, to which it clings 
when applied with heat and pres- 
sure, and is not affected by mois- 
ture. Initials and other ornaments 
applied to cloth in this way can be 
laundered and ironed. 


171. Tubular braid, woven rayon or cot- 
ton, in plain and combination col- 
orings, for the purpose of covering 
curtain poles, either round or flat, 

or any form of standard drapery 





RECENT MERCHANDISE INQUIRIES 


a department of information concerning stock items that can be profitably handled 


Sources of supply for the above items will be given on request. 


of merchandise, the source of which is unknown to you we will gladly try to supply the information. 


rod. Its purpose is to bring a cur- 
tain rod or pole into harmony with. 
the fabric composing the curtains. 
It comes in two sizes, by the yard, 

_ and each is provided with end 
pieces for making a complete finish 
of cut ends. 


172. A_ glazed Scotch gingham with 
characteristic Scotch colorings and 
Tartan designs. 


173. Table napery of silk, tightly woven 
in basket weave, and fringed all 
round. It comes in colors, which 
are washable, in sets including 
doilies and napkins and cloths up 
to 54 inches. 


174. Chintzes printed in metallic and 
oil paint. Also moire, linen, and 
taffeta. Printing can be done in 
exact lengths to suit decorator re- 
quirements, and the fabrics are 
cleanable. 


175. Striped herring-bone cotton damask 
slip cover material ‘‘Sanforized’’, a 
system of obviating shrinkage so 
that slip covers may be cut to ac- 
tual size without extra allowance 
to compensate for shrinkage. 
Linens similarly treated are also 
offered for the same purpose. 






If you have a need for any item 
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ROBERT C. MARTIN 


The three principals in the new firm of manufacturers’ selling agents referred to below. 


MARKET OFFERINGS 


AND NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


THE firm of A. Hofer, importers of Swiss curtains, 

etc., 245 Fifth Ave., has been succeeded by Max 
Sandherr, Inc., at the same address. A. Hofer re- 
mains in charge of the New York office. 


[t Is announced by the Charles H. Feldstein Co. 

Inc., Philadelphia manufacturers of hair cloth, that 
they have appointed The Henry Kest Co. Inc. 330 
Fifth Avenue, New York as their sole selling agents 
throughout the United States. 





Tue Western Textile Mills of Los Angeles are now 
represented in New York City by A. Jacobson; H. 

A. Hanke in Chicago, C. M. Walbridge of Kansas 

City, Mo., and Arthur P. Wycoff of Dallas, Texas. 


Wat is designated as a beautiful studio has just 

been opened by Slade’s, Inc., at 1100 W. Sev- 
enth St., Fort Worth, Texas, carrying a complete 
line of interior decorative materials and featuring their 
own custom-built furniture. 


A™Monc the new things being shown by the Gould 

Mersereau Co. Inc. is a decorative extension tra- 
verse crane. This device is particularly useful in 
houses with wide windows and for use with extra 
width fabrics. It extends up to 30 inches and is ob- 
tainable in two finishes, antique silver and gold-black. 


[y ovr Pacific Coast notes in last month’s UpHot- 

STERER, mention was made that Walter C. Spoerl 
of Los Angeles had taken over the representation 
of two accounts in that territory. An error was made 
in the name of one of the accounts. The item should 
wave read that the lines he is handling in addition 
to that of Cheney Bros., which he has long handled in 





the territory west of Denver, are the lines of Arthur 
H. Lee & Sons, Inc., and Bailey & Griffin, Inc. 


NEW FIRM OF MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 
QNE of the events most d'scussed in the New York 

market in the last month is the formation of a firm 
of manufacturers’ selling representatives by Wallace 
J. McDonald, Leon S. Fox, and Robert C. Martin 
under the firm name of McDonald, Fox & Martin. 
Tihese three men need no introduction to the retail 
upholstery trade. Individually and collectively they 
have had an unusual experience covering selling, styl- 
ing, merchandising, and mill promotion. 

To make but a brief epitome of their various 
connections, Mr. Fox was traveling representative for 
the Moss Rose Mfg. Co. for a period of more than 
thirty years and for some time had charge of their New 
York office. Mr. McDonald first connected with the 
old firm of Hartman & Darling and their successors, 
John Darling & Co., subsequently being a member of 
the firm of Rosenthal, Findlay & McDonald, and later 
head of the drapery department of Clarence Whit- 
man & Sons. Mr. Martin’s experience has covered 
both import and domestic lines covering connections 
with Pratt Hurst & Co., Emden & Wormser, Miller 
Bros. and Morton Bros. Inc. 

The firm has established New York headquarters 
on the twelfth floor of 79 Madison Avenne where 
they are already showing the complete line of A. Theo. 
Abbott & Co., which firm they will represent through- 
out all territories except the Pacific Coast, They 
also have the line of C. B. Chase Corp. novelty 
curtains, and are in negotiation with other concerns 
whose lines may be added to round out their plan to 
carry a complete range of fabrics in the drapery and 
upholstery textile field. 





GREEFF CO.’S CHICAGO OFFICES REMOVED 

New quarters have been taken by the Chicago 
branch of Greeff & Co., Inc., at the Heyworth Build- 
ing in room 1501, where a complete display of the 
firm’s various samples is now made. The new quar- 
ters have been comfortably fitted up for the accommo- 
dation of the trade, and as this building is the center 
for upholstery and drapery interests it will be much 
more convenient for their customers. 


MERCER TEXTILE MILLS BUYS CROSSWICKS 
TEXTILE MILLS 


Announcement was recently made of the fact 
that the plant of the former Crosswicks Textile Mills, 
Inc., at Groveville, N. J., has just been purchased by 
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the Mercer Textile Mills, Inc. This latter concern is 
composed of George J. Baumbach, President ; George 
F. Kay, formerly of Kay & Todd, Secretary; and 
Reuben C. Hinchman, formerly of Stone-Webster, 
Inc., Treasurer. 


NEW SELLING AGENTS OF FURNITURE FABRICS 
A new firm of selling agents and converters of 
furniture fabrics has been formed under the name 
of the Morgan-Laine Corp. with sales and executive 
offices at 212 Lexington Avenue in the New York Fur- 
niture Exchange Building. The principals in this new 
concern are H. S. Morgan formerly vice-president of 
La France Industries, and J. J. Laine formerly sales- 
manager of the Pennsylvania Textile Mills. The new 
firm is showing a line of tapestries, pile fabrics, do- 
mestic friezes, homespuns and jacquards. Mr. Mor- 
gan with Milton Gritz as assistant will cover the trade 
in the East, Mr. Laine will travel in the Middle West 
and the Pacific Coast will be covered by Walter Earle. 
The New York sales room will be in charge of Charles 
E. Ford formerly salesmanager of the upholstery fab- 
ric department of the Salts Textile Mills and more re- 
cently assistant sales manager of Shelton Looms. 


MASS. MOHAIR PLUSH CO. OPENS BRANCH OFFICES 

The Massachusetts Mohair Plush Company, for 
the first time in the history of this concern which 
dates back to 1891, is opening an office in New York 
City. This new office will be at 2 Park Avenue and 
there will be shown the firm’s high grade line of mo- 
hair and rayon friezes. Another sales office will also 
be opened in Philadelphia at 3701 North Broad Street. 

The Massachusetts Mohair Plush Company was 
incorporated in 1891 by Edward P. and Henry W. 
Bliss (brothers). The manufacturing plant was in- 
stalled in lower Massachusetts and from the date of 
its beginning the company has enjoyed a steady growth. 
When Edward P. Bliss died in 1916 
Henry W. became president, a po- 
sition which he still holds although 
the active management of the con- 
cern is now in the hands of Henry 
M. Bliss, vice-president and son of 
Henry W. Bliss. Austin B. Mason 
is the treasurer. 





The Howell Co., Geneva, Illinois, manufac- 
turers of tubular furniture, are supplying a large 
number of chairs, divans, etc., for use in various 
exhibits at Chicago. “A Century of Progress.” 
Here we illustrate two rooms in the Adminis- 
tration Building in which the Howell tubular 
furniture is used. To date the following indi- 
vidual exhibitors have installed some of it: The 
Illinois Steel Corp., The General Electric Co., 
and The Illinois Host Building. 
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JOHNSON & FAULKNER ANNOUNCE DESIGN 
COMPETITION 

HEY said of Abraham Lincoln that he was a 
“learner.” From boyhood this was his great dis- 
tinction. He sat at the feet of whoever could teach 
him, and in time he overtopped them all. In all the 
activities of life the “learner” rises above the others. 
In this spirit Johnson & Faulkner, Inc., have an- 
nounced a Design Competition in order to “learn” the 
desire of Decorators in the selection of the design of 
print goods for linens, cretonnes, and chintzes. What 
member of the craft has not said in his heart “We like 
to do beautiful work?” Often we are stimulated by 
looking at beautiful specimens of imported decora- 
tive fabrics. At any rate here is an opportunity for 
the Decorator to design material of his own creation. 

For the best design submitted Johnson & Faulkner 
will award a prize of $250. Other prizes are $150, 
$75 and $25, which are worth competing for. Such 
a competition is especially fitting at this time, not 
only because of the generous prize awards, but also 
because it gives a truly marvelous opportunity for the 
winning designers to display their creative ability from 
the pen and brush to the finished product, as the prize 
winning designs will be reproduced on material during 
the summer months and placed on sale in the fall. 
It is expected that the winning design material will be 
used in the decoration of an exhibition room which 
will be open for public inspection, at which time full 
credit will be given the designer. This will automatical- 
ly bring with it wide publicity. 

The selection of judges for this competition will 
be announced later. 

The designs of printed goods for use in uphols- 
tery and drapery fabrics cover a wide range, and 
the constant growth of the use of design by the deco- 
rative trades is a happy commentary on the artistic 
development of the American home-maker, Good de- 
signs in fabrics are essential for successful results in 
decoration, and Johnson & Faulkner deserve the whole- 
hearted support of the decorative trades in launching 
this unique competition. Attention is invited to their 
announcement appearing on page 12 of this issue. 





GLENDALE SHOWING NEW SLIP COVER FABRICS 


O MEET the demand for novelty fabrics in slip 

cover materials the Glendale Linen Co. have aug- 
mented their line with a variety of new and attractive 
patterns, all printed on their pre-shrunk linen. 


The fabric shown here is one of their plaid effects 
and is obtainable in eight color combinations. 


Very popular also are their damask effects which 
are brought out in a large variety of plain shades. 
They are also supplying the trade with a diversity of 
small designs. 





A plaid effect in one of the new pre-shrunk linen slip cover fabrics 
shown by the Glendale Linen Co. 


SAMPLE RACKS LIGHTED TO GIVE FABRIC FULL 
COLOR VALUE 


N the main floor of J. H. Thorp & Co., the sam- 

ple racks have, with the exception of those di- 
rectly at the east windows, where there is strong light, 
been furnished with an overhead, concealed lighting 
system that gives the fabrics the full benefit of a bril- 
liant daylight illumination. The lights are natural 
white lights, carefully tested to impart to every color 
exposed, its full value. 





THE JULY CURTAIN AND DRAPERY SHOW 

HE July Curtain & Drapery Show opens July 24th 

at the Hotel New Yorker. Mr. Waters, general 
manager of the Show reports that the prospects look 
very good for a successful exhibit. He says that the 
buyers are almost unanimous in selecting the July 
date, as were the manufacturers. About twenty of the 
previous exhibitors have already signed up for space 
in the July show, and interest and inquiries are com- 
ing in daily from new prospects. 

The advancing of the date of the Furniture Shows 
locally, will add considerably to the interest in the New 
York Curtain & Drapery Show, in that it will bring 
the maximum number of furniture buyers to the city 
at the time of the Curtain Show. 





HE collection of chintzes at Greeff & Co., is well 

worth inspecting independent of the extensive col- 

lection of fine brocades, brocatelles and quaint silken 

weaves.. 

OTHING more exquisite in leathered furniture 

can be imagined than the white crackle leather 

of the Eagle-Ottawa Leather Co. It’s the same firm 

that has been putting out natural hides for certain 
forms of Art Moderne furniture. 
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The King Arthur tapestry, of the XIV Century, recently purchased by the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
See text below. 











AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
N the Metropolitan Museum’s bulletin for March 
is recorded the acquisition of the King Arthur 
Tapestry, an event which should be of interest to all 
decorators and lovers of the antique. 

This tapestry, which was purchased with funds 
from the Munsey Bequest, is one of the most impor- 
tant of medieval examples. It is, according to the late 
George Leland Hunter, the only surviving XIV Cen- 
tury tapestry that pictures King Arthur, and the only 
Gothic tapestry showing King Arthur in life size. 

This tapestry was woven in Paris towards the end 
of the XIV Century. The composition is simple and 
bold, and the predominating colors are dark red and 
blue tones. It is woven in wool with double weft 
threads, and, generally speaking, is in excellent condi- 
tion. 

While this tapestry has not been identified in-the 
inventories of the period, it is probably one of the set 
representing the nine heroes, and such investigation 
and comparison as can be made tend to suggest that it 
came from the Paris looms of Nicolas Bataille. 

It was formerly displayed at the Retrospective 
Exposition at Lyons in 1877, at the Cleveland Museum 
of Art in 1918, and, when it was part of the Mackay 
Collection, at the Metropolitan Museum in 1931. 
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Now on view at the Metropolitan, and continuing 
until April 30, is a special loan exhibition of American 
japanned furniture. 

In the late XVII Century the term “japanned” 
was applied to furntture that was decorated with flat 
and raised figures in gold upon a black colored, or imi- 
tation tortoise-shell ground as a substitute for the true 
Oriental lacquer. Lacking the true gum lacquer, and 
probably the technical knowledge and patience re- 
quired to manipulate it, the Colonial japanner, by 
means of paint, metal leaf, and powder, and a final 
protective varnish made of seed-lac and spirits of 
wine, accomplished what he believed “no damp air, no 
mouldring worm or corroding time can possibly de- 
face.” 

The Colonial japanner’s methods were less elab- 
orate than those of his Dutch and English contem- 
poraries. He used mostly a fine grain maple wood as 
a ground for the principal surfaces and pine for the 
less important parts. This obviated the laying of a 
gesso ground, as was necessary abroad, where coarse- 
grained oak and deal were used generally until 1750. 

The chief sources of the designs used in American 
japanning were decorated Oriental porcelains, Delft 
pottery, and East India painted calicoes imported from 
Holland and England. 
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An example of japanning on maple in the ex- 
hibit at the Metropolitan Museum. See text 
on opposite page. 





N. Y. MERCHANT APPOINTED AMBASSADOR 

OT very long after his inauguration, President 
L Roosevelt appointed Jesse Isidor Straus, presi- 
dent of R. H. Macy & Co., as ambassador to France. 
Mr. Straus has headed R. H. Macy & Co. for the past 
fifteen years, having been with the firm since 1896 and 
president since 1919. 

Mr. Straus began his business career as a clerk 
in the Hanover National Bank, leaving it later to join 
Abraham & Straus in Brooklyn. He was born in New 
York City on June 25, 1872, and is a grandson of 
Lazarus Straus, a pioneer merchant who established 
himself at Talbotton, Georgia, in 1848. 





N the middle of March more than 100 representa- 

tives of furniture manufacturers from various 
sections of the country met in New England and 
formed the New England Furniture Agents Associa- 
tion. The officers of this new group are Philip Ger- 
main, president; Justin Bromberg and I. L. Wester- 
man, vice-presidents; Edward Flood, Secretary; and 
Irving Warshaw, treasurer. 





LYDE MENDENHALL, well known in the 

Philadelphia upholstery trade, has joined the 
selling force of Zenith Mills and will cover western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Michigan. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 








Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 





DECORATOR ESTIMATOR seeks position in high class 
department store or decorating establishment. Out of 
New York preferred. Good sales promoter. Address 
“High Class,” care The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERER AND DRAPERY MAN (German) 30 
years’ experience, wants position. Address: Arnold Rad- 
ing, 2524 Prospect St., Kansas City, Mo. 
YOUNG WOMAN, six years successful selling to New 
York decorators. Large following. Would represent 
manufacturer or importer. -Will travel. Address “Large 
Following,” care The Upholsterer. 
CHICAGO REPRESENTATION—Importers of fabrics 
and curtain materials catering to the decorative trade wish 
to place their line with established Chicago agency located 
in the Heyworth Bldg. Address “Chicago,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN open for line May Ist or later, large following 
with buyers of rugs and draperies in Far West, South 
West and Southern States. Twenty-five years road ex- 
perience. References. Address “Southland,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED FOR THE PACIFIC COAST a manufactur- 
er’s line of draperies or furniture coverings by salesman 
calling on jobbers, department stores and furniture manu- 
facturers. Address “Pacific Coast,” care The Upholsterer. 
DESIGNER—curtains, upholstery fabrics, bed spreads, em- 
broidered yard goods, scarfs, cushions and special order 
work desires connection. Address “Designer,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
SALESMAN calling on upholsterers in the metropolitan area 
anxious to obtain a side line. Commission basis. Excellent 
contact. Address “Side Line,” care The Upholsterer. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, etc., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of THE UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR 
DECORATOR, published monthly at’ East Stroudsburg, Pa., for 
April 1, 1933. 

State of New York i 
County of New York ss 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared WILLIAM O. HALL, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Business Manager of THE UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR 
DECORATOR, and that the following statement is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of ‘this form, to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, manag- 
ing editor and business manager are: 

Publisher ....Clifford & Lawton, Inc., 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
eS ERE er John W. yo 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Managing Editor ...... Cc. Clifford, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. } 
Business Manager ...... we all, 373 Fourth Avenue, N, Y. 

That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual 
owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more 
of the total amount of stock.) 


Clifford & Lawton, Inc..........%.... 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
CA. BR GOS is ornv eeu sn anweaesaeen 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
We, PE; ERO i iin ks aes cs db ah ceke 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None, 

That the two pecouraphe next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders ont security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases where 
the stockholders or security holders appear upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and lief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the con- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or corporation, has 
any interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

WILLIAM O. HALL, 
oan to and subscribed before me this 18th day ot March, 
1 

(Seal.) WM. J. FISCHER. 

(My commission expires March 30, 1934.) 




















For any further information, address Clifford & Lawton, Inc., 373 Fourth Ave. 
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DECORATIVE and 
FURNITURE LEATHER 


The Johnson Leather Co., Inc., established in 1881, has 
suppli the upholstery and decorative trades with bh 
grade leathers for 53 years, gaining a reputation for qual- 
ity, reliability and artistry throughout the country. 
We specialize in: 
FINE LEATHERS DYED IN ANY COLOR 
REPRODUCTIONS OF ANTIQUES, FOREIGN AND 
CUSTOMER’S DESIGNS 
HAND PAINTED TOOLED AND EMBOSSED 
LEATHERS 
MOUNTING and TOOLING DESK TOPS 
MOUNTING AND STUDDING LEATHER DOORS 
LEATHER SCREENS HAND PAINTED, TOOLED 
AND EMBOSSED 
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All orders are promptly executed by our staff of capable 
craftsmen. 

In addition to domestic leathers, we carry a varied color 
selection of imported moroccos for immediate delivery. 
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“JOHNSON FOR QUALITY” 
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JOHNSON 


LEATHER 
COMPANY 
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THE JOHNSON LEATHER CO., Inc. 


37-43 West 26th Street 
New York 
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Telephone Bogardus 4-2966 
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WINDOWPHANIE 
VALANCES 








are easily applied and create rich 
carved glass effects on plain glass 
at a fraction of the cost. 


Excellent profits are made by the 
dealer who sells them and the man 
who applies them. The _ store- 


keeper is pleased with increased U. D. MALZ 


sales due to modern’ valance 
decoration. 11 EAST 14th Se. 


Write for our special plan to NEW YORK CITY 


Phone— 
decorators. ALgonquin 4-3149 



































FRENCH & 
ENGLISH 


FURNITURE CO. 


(ADRIAN MASI) 
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307 East 53rd Street 
New York City 
Telephone—Plaza 3-1158 






























THIS MONTH'S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 
(Continued from page 41) 


both the dotted line and the curving bottom out- 
line. It will be seen that the plumb line intersects 
the dotted head line at 6 inches from BX and the 
lower curve at a point 1 foot from Al. This line in 
the relationship indicated is now drawn on the pat- 
tern. See plumb line Figure 141-1. 

It is now logical to assume that the lower ex- 
tremity of this plumb line at the point where it con- 
tacts the base line would be the deepest part of the 
curved outline of the festoon. So, from this point, 
marked PL on the base line, a line is drawn up 
through A2 on the left and to the right up through 
Ez2. 

With these lines as a guide, a curving line from 
E2 through PL and up to A2, as indicated in Figure 
141-1 by the heavier line, provides the cutting line 
for the bottom of the festoon. 

Lines are also drawn between A2 and A and 
between E2 and BX, defining the side dimensions of 
the festoon. But beyond these raking side lines an- 
other line adding a 2-inch allowance for handling is 
drawn as a cutting line. See dotted side lines, Figure 
141-1. 

Above the dotted head lines of these three fes- 
toons on the scale sketch there are plain pieces that 
fit into the rounded top of the arch and these are added 
to each festoon as follows: 

Continuing with the description of the cutting of 
diagram Figure 141-1, which has progressed up to 
the point where A-BX reproduces the dotted head 
line of the scale sketch, the headline is divided ex- 
actly in the center and a vertical line is erected at 
the center point equivalent in length to the 4% inches. 
shown on the scale sketch as the distance to the curve 
of the arch. Mark the top of this 4% inch line as 
X Figure 141-1. 

Now place the point of a pair of dividers at X 
and with something more than one-half the distance 
from there to A as a radius, strike a section of a 
curve. Without changing the distance between the 
points, shift the dividers to A and strike another 
curve to bisect the first one. 

Repeat the same operation to the right at point X 
and to the left of BX and then rule a line through 
the intersections thus determined and where these 
latter lines intersect determines the point of radius 
from which a curve may be struck that will include 
A, X and BX as shown in the diagram. 

A similar operation is carried out in connection 
with the other two festoon tops and it will be found 
that the pieces thus added, plus a hem allowance, will 
fit into the curve of the arch without either surplus or 
shortage. 

In the cutting of the fabric the paper pattern is 
placed on the material with the “plumb line” running 
with the warp threads and the goods cut out while the 
pattern is fastened in this position. This makes sure 
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that the warp threads and the pattern of the material 
shall be in a vertical position when the festoon is 
pleated into place and also insures that in the manipu- 
lation of the fabric to form the pleated festoon, indi- 
cated in the sketch as Festoon 1, the folds of each 
pleat will fall nicely into position without textural 
interference. 

Diagram Figure 141-3, representing Festoon 3 of 
the scale sketch, is developed after the method de- 
scribed above. 


In diagram Figure 141-2, the plumb line which 
represents the greatest width of the pleated material 
is identical with the broken line K-K, so that the 
plumb line and the line K-K are treated as one and 
they also indicate the provision of as much again for 
fullness in the depth of the festoon pattern, and, in 
addition, this line indicates the position of the pat- 
tern to the warp threads of the material when placed 
on the goods for cutting. 


The right-hand curtain of the treatment is not 
cut at R, the point at which it is draped up, but the 


appearance indicated in the sketch is produced by 
draping. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 44) 


to the presentation of special subjects by noted au- 
thorities. Nelson Hicks, representing M. H. Birge 
& Sons Co., made a talk on wall papers and their 
place in home decoration, illustrating this with a large 
collection of samples, and has since been followed by 
Gwynn Officer, nationally known designer of small 
homes, who spoke on problems in interior architec- 
ture. 


The Menzo Decorating Shop, formerly located at 
683 Sutter Street, San Francisco, has been moved to 
315 Sutter Street. 


The Scribner-Bell drapery shop, formerly lo- 
cated at 1008 Sutter Street, San Francisco, is now at 
1533 California Street. 

Bruno Loevy, who makes his headquarters at 
the Hotel Bellevue, San Francisco, has again taken on 
the drapery line of Oliver & Kaufman, of New York, 
for the Pacific Coast territory west of Denver. He 
represented this firm on the Coast from 1921 to 1928 
when he went to Europe. He returned recently from 
a trip to New York and has covered his territory 
where he found a decided improvement in business. 

The Curtis Studios, noted in San Francisco his- 
tory under the leadership of the late Col. Edward 
Curtis, has been reopened at 532 Sutter Street, under 
the management of his son, H. Taylor Curtis. 


Featuring the work of five architects, an exhibi- 
tion of small homes and alterations was held at 
Breuner’s, Oakland, during March. The fifth floor 
bungalow and the model rooms on the fourth floor, 
maintained by the interior decorative department were 
redecorated for the occasion. 


TUBULAR FURNITURE ror tHe 
Modern Office, Store and Home 











You will be interested in our complete descrip- 
tive literature on Howell Tubular Furniture. It 
will be sent upon request. 


THE HOWELL COMPANY 


FACTORIES: GENEVA, ILLINOIS 


SHOWROOMS 

















Leopold Colombo & Bro. 


FRENCH, ITALIAN and ENGLISH 
FURNITURE FRAMES carried in stock 


304 EAST 45th ST., NEW YORK 























Modern 
Furniture 


© COFFEE TABLES 
© END TABLES 
® STANDS 
© BOOK ENDS 
© ETC. 


A. MARTIN 


FURNITURE CO. 
6688 - 60th PI., Bklyn, N.Y. 
teu Boek Table Phone—Hegeman 3-2460 
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Offering exceptional and prompt service as wholesale 
distributors of 


RUGS, CARPETS & LINOLEUM 








BIGELOW WEAVERS 
ARMSTRONG LINOLEUM 
PATCHOGUE PLYMOUTH 
OZITE RUG CUSHIONS 


We cut carpets and linoleum for 
the trade. 


7 
SPECIAL SAMPLES for 
furnishing lodge rooms, 
churches, etc. 


« GLANZ . 
BEHM & 
HERRING 


625 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








We specialize in BIGELOW BROADLOOM CARPETS 



































Made of selected long staple cotton. 


MERCERIZED COTTON THREAD 


Economical and adaptable sewing thread for 

DRAPERIES. Used on Silk, Cotton and 

other Fabrics. 

Complete line of all shades in stock. 
Send for color card and prices. 


HENRY MYER THREAD MFG CO. 
319 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, II, 











Progressive Motres 


Dyeing and Moireing of 


UPHOLSTERY and DRAPERY 
FABRICS. 


Special Moire Designs and Patterus 
ame CPOQUS cee 
PROGRESSIVE SILK FINISHING CO. 


Specialists in Moires 





614-632 Clinton Street Hoboken, N. J. 


Phone: Hoboken 3-0771-0772-0773-077 


JLEA THE R\ 


For fine upholstering SOLD by the YARD. Hide 
joined to hide in rolls 25 yards long and 36” or 
27” wide without visible joint. Write for infor- 
mation and prices. 


\ DUAL LEATHERS CORPORATION 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 


F.C.HUYCK & SONS 


KENWOOD MILLS, Albany, N. Y. 



































Manufacturers of 
Kenwoop Sieve CLOTHS 











J. C. Holmes, formerly assistant buyer of dra- 
peries for The Emporium, San Francisco, has severed 
his connection with this concern and has left for 
the East. 

Earl Pierce and George Gifford, both well known 
in furniture and interior decorative circles in Greater 
San Francisco, have opened a decorative shop at 2824 
College Avenue, Berkeley, Calif., under the firm name 
of Pierce and Gifford. 

William Lange, buyer of draperies for W. & J. 
Sloane, San Francisco, has left for the East on his 
initial buying trip for this firm. 

Max K. Lambert has purchased the interests of 
Benjamin Katz in the furniture and upholstering firm 
of Lambert & Katz, 1612 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Leo M. Ginsburg has retired from the Reno 
Furniture Company, Reno, Nev., and has opened a 
new store at 119 N. Virginia Street under the name 
of Home Furniture, Inc. 

The Atascadero Furniture Store, Atascadero, 
Calif., owned by James G. Maxwell, has moved into 
the Mitchell Arcade. © 

The Home Furniture Company, 401 B Street, 
Burlingame, Calif., has been purchased by William 
P. Ramsey. 

Frank A. Schumacher, formerly manager of one 
of the stores of Rusnak Brothers, Chicago, has been 
made buyer and manager of the furniture department 
of Schoenfeld’s, Tacoma, Wash. 





TEACHING THE CUSTOMER TO SAVE MONEY 

(Continued from page 29) 
greatest amount of yardage possible without tying 
up a large workroom expense. In this sense the school 
has been a pronounced success. However, the firm 
will continue to serve their customers who desire 
custom-made slip coverings by concentrating on ma- 
terial for their custom-made work at a retail price of 
75 cents and up. 


LUNCHEON TENDERED TO FABRIC MAN 
FAREWELL luncheon was tendered by the 
Decorative Fabrics Association of Philadelphia, 

at the Penn Athletic Club on Friday, April 7th, to 
Robert McLane, who leaves Philadelphia to take up 
the duties of the San Francisco office for his firm, F. 
Schumacher & Co. The Association also had as its 
guest, Robert Hill who succeeds Mr. McLane as 
manager of F. Schumacher & Co.’s, Phila. office. 

The luncheon was attended by Albert Benner, 
Edward H. Connell, Herbert H. Howe, Harold S. 
Jennings, Paul Klinefelter, A. Mondschein, H. LeBarre 
Williams, Sr., Ralph Williams, and C. Harrison 
Williams. 

Mr. McLane carries with him to his new position, 
the best wishes of his many friends in Philadelphia. 

Since its inception, Mr. McLane has acted as 
President of the Decorative Fabrics Association of 
Philadelphia. Albert Benner has been elected to suc- 
ceed Mr. McLane. 
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SPRING RENOVATION ON THE DEFERRED PAYMENT 
PLAN 


(Continued from. page 34) 


“To accomplish these purposes with a reasonable degree of 
safety to the banks which are to lend money, the following 
general plan is outlined: 


WHO MAY BORROW 


“Each bank will lend to its own depositors, who are home 
owners, and to other home owners, when the note is endorsed 
by a responsible and satisfactory depositor. 


LOANS UP TO $500 


“To spread the benefit of the plan among a large number 
of home owners, loans will be made in any amount up to $500 
to any one borrower. 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


“To make repayment easy to borrowers, these loans will 
be payable in equal monthly installments with minimum pay- 
ments of $10 per month. But all loans must be repaid in 12 
months or less. 


COST TO BORROWERS 


“While small loans are expensive to a bank to handle and 
the legal rate of interest thereon does not cover the cost of 
handling them, nevertheless all loans under this plan will be 
made at the rate of 6 per cent interest per annum. 


APPLICATION FOR LOANS 


“In order to facilitate the making of loans, each home 
owner should— 
1. Get an ‘application form’ from his bank. 
2. Secure at least ‘two bids’ for the work to be done. 
3. Furnish a receipt or other evidence that interest due 
on his mortgage has been paid. 
4. Exhibit a receipt showing that all taxes due have been 


paid. 

“After filling out the application and complying with the 
other requirements set forth above, the applicant should de- 
liver all papers to his bank. 

“Applications for loans may be made any time between 
now and August 19, 1933.” 

In addition to the plan of financing, a spectacular 
means of calling attention to the determination to 
“Renovize Washington” was initiated in a large box 
advertisement in the Washington Star, which read as 
follows: 





oe a“ 
PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY 


RUGS MADE TO ORDER 
CHENILLE—HANDTUFT 








2 W. 45TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


620 So. Catalina St. 545 Sutter St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. 








EC 
KENT—COSTIKY AN 


FOUNDED 1886 


485 FIFTH AVENUE—SECOND FLOOR 
Opposite Public Library 
NEW YORK 


Onizntat Rvucs, Finz Cuinzsz Rvuas 
Szamizss Prain Carpets 
Sranism ann Evrorgzan Hanprurren Rves 
Avususson & Savonnenriz Rves 
Antiguep Hooxen Rvues 
Stock List “U” Sent on Regurst 











WANTED! 


“An old, one-story frame house—the more dilapi- 
dated the better—that can be moved without too much 
trouble to a new site in front of the new Department of 
Commerce building. 

“Paint inside and out should be in poor shape, roof 
leaky, interior unsightly and modern improvements lack- 
ing. Dimensions should not exceed 20 by 30 feet. 

“Any one wishing to get rid of such a dwelling by 
donating it to the Renovize Washington Campaign Com- 
mittee should communicate without delay with Board 
of Trade, Room 204, The Evening Star Building. 

“The building is to be used in a remodeling exhi- 
bition in connection with the ‘renovizing’ campaign, 
which starts tomorrow.” 








MEYER THREADS 


For The Spring Trade 


Send _ your 
sample and we 
will match it in 
any size or col- 


The best thread 
on earth for 


SHADES, CAR- 





PETS, DRA- pn 
PERIES and e 
UPHOLSTERY. 

Samples free. 


JOHN C. MEYER THREAD CO. 
LOWELL, MASS., U. S. A. 
“A Thread for Every Purpose’ 

















Our endorsement of such campaigns is whole- 
hearted and sincere, for to whatever extent the public 
can be encouraged to paint up and fix up physical 
property there is that much more encouragement for 
the purchasing of new furnishings or for the renova- 
tion and re-vamping of worthwhile materials that have 
lost their first charm. 


While the bank holiday may have had some re- 
tarding influence on the Washington venture it was 


We have a complete display of 
ALL PERIOD IMPORTED * 


FURNITURE FRAMES 


suitable for all decorative purposes. 


ITALIAN FURNITURE 
FRAME CORPORATION 
22 West 19th St. New York City 


Telephone—WAtkins 9-4196 
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MERROW 


TRADE MARK REG. LU. S&S. PAT. OFF. 


HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, 
OVEREDGING AND SHELL STITCH MACHINES 


of special interest to Manufacturers 
of Interior Furnishings 





Class 60 Machine 
Write for details regarding 


STYLES 60 W, 60 U and 60 Q : 
For plain and ornamental edge finishes on Ruffled Curtains, 
Valances and Draperies of all kinds. 


STYLE 60 RD 
For a strong three thread edge, straight or scalloped, on 
Rayon Bedspreads and loosely woven fabrics. 


STYLES 60 ABB and 60 D3B 
For joining upholstery fabrics in a flat butted seam for 
subsequent processing. 


Let us demonstrate the work of these machines 
on your own preduct. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 
24 LAUREL ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 

















Mm OUNICAS ANTIQUE NAIL & TACK 
; PULLER 


PAT. DEC. 13, 1932 U. S. PAT. NO. 1891164 


A TOOL FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Makes no damage on goods, nail or frame. 
Makes no noise and easy to operate. 
* 


A MONEY SAVER 


For every Upholsterer, Decorator, Cabinet 
Maker and Carpenter, Antique Repairer, Archi- 
tect and Designer. 
Price 75c each 
By mail, U. S. P. O. Money-order 90c 
Special Price for Dealers 


Cc. H. KLUEGLEIN 


7023 - 45th Ave., Woodside, L. I., N. Y. 
Tel. HAvemeyer 9-5981 

















PICKERS % 


, EXCELSIOR 
FRED. FRANKE & CO., Inc. 
Simee 1904 
Manufacturers of 
BEDDING MACHINERY 
LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 








USE THE 
SPECIAL NOTICE COLUMN 


for results 














soundly supported by a large number of Washington’s 
business and professional men and will undoubtedly be 
of material assistance in stimulating home owners to 
undertake needed repairs. 

Business recovery as a whole is hampered not so 
much by people’s eventual inability to undertake re- 
newal of furnishings and renovation of homes as it is 
by the fact that they are unable to undertake the ex- 
penditure out of present accumulated savings. 

Such plans as we have outlined descriptively 
above are capable of “easing” the decision to renovate 
or to refurnish by spreading the cost, under proper 
restrictions, over the period of at least a year, and 
thereby permitting future expenditures to create an 
improved condition of present creature comfort. 





OF INTEREST TO CANADIAN EXPORTERS 

FIRM operating a department store in three 
A towns of Canada bordering the American 
boundary in the vicinity of Niagara Falls are interested 
in the possibilities of importing draperies, nets, novelty 
curtains, lamps and shades. They solicit correspond- 
ence from manufacturers in America whose repre- 
sentatives will make Niagara Falls, N. Y., it being con- 
venient for the firm in question to meet them at that 
point. .Name furnished on request. 





CHICAGO WALL PAPER ASS’N ELECTS OFFICERS 
N March 10th The Chicago Wall Paper Assn. 
held its annual meeting at the Auditorium Hotel 
at Chicago. Following are the officers and executive 
board as elected for the coming year: M. J. Stephens, 
President; James Anderson, Vice-president; C. W. 
Whitmyer, Treasurer; S. Schlesinger, Secretary; N. 
D. Soderstrom, Chairman, H. E. Ford, H. Freund, F. 
W. Trost and W. P. McElligott, Executive Board. 
After the election of officers, Mr. Schlesinger .ad- 
dressed the gathering on window decoration from the 
standpoint of the wall paper man. 
On April 14th at the Auditorium Hotel the Ad- 
ministrative meeting of the new officers was held. 





AMERICAN FURNITURE MART MARKET DATES 

HE Mid-Season furniture market of the Ameri- 

can Furniture Mart will be held during the week 
of May Ist to 6th. 

Lawrence H. Whiting, President of the Mart, said 
in his announcement, “It is the consensus of opinion 
of members of the board that a week’s market in May 
would be a sound move this year, due to the unusual 
need for merchandise in the larger furniture sections 
of department stores. The minimum stocks now on 
hand, in practically all furniture stores, the resump- 
tion of buying that has followed the return of a greater 
degree of confidence at the conclusion of the banking 
moratorium, and the general belief that prices of raw 
materials, and hence of manufactured products, are 
tending upward, are all factors that led the board to 
believe that a recognized May market would be an 
economical move for all concerned.” 
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